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LIGHT, WAVE-MECHANICS, AND CONSCIOUSNESS 
I. Puarystcan Lignt anp Psycnicat Licut 


OR some time Dr. Christine Ladd-Franklin has been arguing 

that nerve fiber when excited, and perhaps also when not ex- 
cited, emits physical light. The evidence for this is to be found in 
an interesting phenomenon discovered by Purkinje. If a simple 
band of red light is thrown upon a screen in a dark room you will 
see projecting out from this red band on both sides big reddish blue 
ares. The explanation hitherto given of this is that the action eur- 
rent of the optic nerve fibers which carry the red light excitations 
causes a secondary induced excitation in the adjoining nerve fibers. 
But as Dr. Ladd-Franklin points out, when the eyes are closed a 
true after-image of this phenomenon can be obtained. Since, as 
Lazareff has demonstrated, an after-image can be produced only in 
the rods and cones of the retina, and these can be stimulated only by 
physical light, secondary induced currents can not produce the effect. 
The true explanation, Mrs. Ladd-Franklin tells us,’ is that nerve 
fibers, when stimulated, give off radiation. What one is really see- 
ing in this case is his own nerve currents—the bipolar cells which 
surround the image of the red band. Nerves may shine by their 
own light, and it is really correct to say that one can see his own 
nerve currents. This light will be visible when the nerve is not 
myelinated (or covered by the medullary sheath). 

After reading Dr. Ladd-Franklin’s articles, and the subsequent 
discussions with her critics, I am left with a feeling of baffled and 
tantalizing confusion. The inability to understand her explanation 
of the phenomenon of the Reddish Blue Ares does not involve the 
questions of the reality of the supposed fact of nerve fiber lumines- 
cence. I am quite willing to admit that she has made out a good 
case for the doctrine that nerves may shine by their own light. 
Moreover, her explanation of how one may see his own nerve cur- 
rents seems to me to be independent of the truth or falsity of Nodon’s 
claim that substances of high vitality may take their own photo- 
graphs. My difficulty arises when Dr. Ladd-Franklin insists that 


1‘¢Visible Radiation From Excited Nerve Fiber,’’ Science, 1927, Vol. LXVI, 
239-241, 
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this radiation which is given off, and which is visible to the observer 
under certain conditions, is physical light. 

The perception of the Reddish Blue Ares is a conscious experi- 
ence; yet the stimulus which enables one to see his own optic nerve 
fibers and bipolar cells is physical light, we are told. How does the 
one get translated into the other? In this connection one might 
refer to Pieron’s? view that light is not a physical phenomenon, and 
thus raise the whole question of whether the terms ‘‘ physical light” 
and ‘‘invisible light,’’ in contradistinction to ‘‘conscious light,’ are 
not misnomers. In reply to the question of the alchemy by which 
physical light is transmuted into conscious light Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
might point out that this problem is one which every psychologist 
faces who does not (like the behaviorist) deny the existence of the 
qualitative content of conscious experience. Therefore the inability 
to explain the alchemy by which nerve processes are transmuted into 
psychical events is no more devastating to her view than it is to any 
other. 

To be sure, no one has yet solved this riddle, but it is also true 
that most other psychologists do not create for themselves addi- 
tional problems by introducing into the nervous system itself physi- 
cal light. It is this very point which makes her own theory unin- 
telligible to me. When Dr. Ladd-Franklin insists that this physical 
light which one ‘‘sees’’ in the visual consciousness of the Reddish 
Blue Glow is not consciousness itself (i.e., when she holds that con- 
scious light and physical light are not the same thing) she renders 
the problem forever inexplicable. On other occasions Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin has argued that nature supplies ‘‘substitute mechanisms” 
in the nervous system so that when we see color the activity in the 
cortex need not be a duplicate of the vibration which constitutes 
light or color in the external world. One wonders, then, when we 
see our own nerve fibers whether actual physical frequencies are 
present in nervous tissue or whether a ‘‘substitute mechanism’”’ is 
responsible for the light. Furthermore, if the nerve does not see it- 
self, ie., if physical light is not conscious light, but is ‘‘seen’’ by 
some other adjacent nerve element, does this not merely postpone 
the ultimate problem of how the process in the terminal or ‘‘higher” 
structure (in the cortex, presumably) is translated from a physical 
into a psychical reality ? 

It seems to me that the only solution to this and allied problems 
lies in embracing the view that the physiological condition of the 
conscious experience of light and the light itself as consciously ex- 
perienced are one and the same thing. This, I think, promises 4 
solution not only to the difficulty which Mrs. Ladd-Franklin creates 
for herself when she distinguishes between physical and conscious 

2 Thought and the Brain, p. 147. 
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light, but it also enables us to reinterpret behaviorism in such a way 
that conscious color experiences will not be ignored as mythical or 
as objectively inaccessible for all time. In a new theory of nerve 
eonduction Dr. H. M. Johnson * provides a substitute for the older 
doctrine of the specific energies of the nervous system. This he 
accomplishes by extending the conception of ‘‘chronism’’ or neuronic 
tuning. In reply to the criticism of the present writer that he had 
not made sufficient provision for the qualitative elements of con- 
sciousness (which the present writer associates with the electrical 
field-forces accompanying the electrochemical reactions in the cor- 
tex) Dr. Johnson replies: ‘‘A ‘quality’ may perhaps be explained 
when the physical conditions under which it appears, or under 
which it is reported to appear, are adequately deseribed. By defini- 
tion the quality is not the physical condition—e.g., a certain yellow 
is not a certain vibration frequency or a superposition of a number 
of vibration frequencies. To identify the quality with the latter 
one simply substitutes definitions. What is the use?’’ 

In this view quibbles about the riddle of qualities seem to be 
nothing but disputes concerning definitions. I am not averse to 
accepting this view—provided we are willing to admit that the qual- 
ity is identical with all its physical conditions. Now part of the 
physical conditions of external light are wave motions. If all the 
physical conditions are present in perceived light, wave motions of 
some sort (or at least processes reproducing the numerical values of 
the components of the Fourier’s series which represents the external 
luminous stimulus) are also present in the corresponding brain 
functions of the visual consciousness. Neither Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
nor Dr. Johnson has accepted this view, and yet, after all, this is the 
only possible way of reconciling the two opposing views which these 
two psychologists represent. In order to demonstrate that it is 
possible for physical light to be identical with conscious light in the 
brain I will indicate two lines of development which the present view 
might take. 

In support of the theory that in the cortical receivers of the 
occipital lobe (or the visual area) an undulatory process is reinstated 
which is analogous to, if not identical with, the external frequency, 
we may appeal to the new undulatory theory of the electron pre- 
sented by Schrédinger in his conception of wave-mechanics. It is 
interesting to note that the ‘‘quantum puzzle’’ is not being solved by 
making light corpuscular, but by making matter undulatory. How- 
ever, in applying this view to matter of a macroscopic scale we are 
extending the theory far beyond that to which the cautious physicists 


3**A Simpler Principle of Explanation of Imaginative and Ideational Be- 


havior, and of Learning,’’ Journal of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 7, 1927, . 
187-235, 
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have thus far applied it. If we interpret all material configurations 
as repeating sets of wave patterns we can conceive that neurones, as 
well as atoms, are undulation-patterns. The chronaxies which L, 
Lapicque ascribes to nerve cells might then be regarded as expres. 
sions of the particular wave patterns associated with the specific 
carbon compounds which constitute the cortical structures. 

If this is not sufficient to account for all the qualitative elements 
which we must inject into the physiological conditions of consciousness 
in order to identify these conditions with consciousness itself, we can 
superimpose upon these chronaxies or neurone frequencies second 
order undulations. These waves would be the electromagnetic (or 
other) frequencies associated with the fundamental frequencies of 
neuronic discharge. In this case the physiological (chemical?) 
aspect of the electrochemical reactions might be the fundamentals of 
our Fourier’s series, and the associated ether (or space-time) undula- 
tions might be the harmonics or overtones. In such a scheme con- 
sciousness would represent the consonance or functional unity of 
energy-fields. Mind would be the functional unity of the body, 
where body is the fairly stable system of repeating wave-patterns. 
In such a view we are accepting an hypothesis which Plato (or Soc- 
rates) rejected twenty-four hundred years ago—the hypothesis that 
soul is the harmony of the body! 

But is there any evidence in support of such an hypothesis! 
And if so, what is the mechanism by means of which such second 
order frequencies are produced? Here is one possible answer: Ac- 
cording to one theory, that of neuronic attunement, nerve conduc- 
tion is a process dependent upon the passage of impulses across the 
synaptic junctions of neurones which are in ‘‘tune’’ (isochronous) 
with each other. By way of a picture of the microscopic details of 
this process we may suppose that ionic migrations occur through the 
membranes composed of molecules which can rotate under the influ- 
ence of alterations of electromotive forces. This rotation of mole- 
cules oriented at the nerve cell surfaces permits charged particles to 
pass through when the longest axis of the molecule is perpendicular 
to the membrane, but not otherwise. 

Now for the next step. According to W. D. Harkins‘ the time 
which this reversal of orientation requires is extremely short—about 
10-* second in a solution in which the molecules are free to rotate. 
It sometimes happens in nature that the cause-effect relation is re- 
versible, as in the reversible relation between an electric current and 
magnetism. Is it possible that we have here another illustration of 
reciprocal causations? If a field of force can reverse the orienta- 
tion of molecules, is it possible that the restraint of molecular rota- 


4‘*The Orientation of Molecules in the Surfaces of Liquids,’’ Colloid Sym 
posiwum Monograph, 1925, II, 141-173. 
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tion (by energy-fields?) may give rise to electromagnetic (or other) 
impulses, travelling outward? If so, the wave motions produced 
might lie somewhere between visible light, with a wave-length of 
10° cm., and X-rays, with a wave-length of 10-°° em. Whether any 
step-up or step-down process would be involved is purely a matter 
for speculation. 

If in some way fields of energy are involved in cortical processes 
must we not take them into consideration when we attempt to picture 
to ourselves what goes on in nerve reactions? May not biolumines- 
cence in general, which is quite common in organic life, and visible 
radiation from excited nerve fiber in particular, be but an expression 
of that fact? If so, are we not forced to conclude that the dualism 
of consciousness and bioelectric processes in the nervous system is 
but a special case of the (relative) dualism in physics of matter and 
fields of energy ? 


II. Viston AND REALITY 


Recently Sir J. H. Parsons® put forth the suggestion that the 
human eye has become especially adapted to use the energy of sun- 
light. This, he holds, is shown by the fact that the brightest part 
of the spectrum as seen by the light-adapted eye, coincides more or 
less accurately with the summit of the curve of radiant energy. In 


commenting upon this suggestion T. Smith (Nature, p. 242) points 
out that if another variable (ie., frequency of light) is substituted 
for the wave-length in the curve the brightest part of the spectrum 
is changed so that the highest point of the new curve lies outside the 
limits of the visible spectrum. He therefore regards the coincidence 
of the two curves as fortuitous (i.e., due to the method of plotting 
variables against each other). He then presents an alternative hy- 
pothesis, based upon Professor Woods’ photographs taken in infra- 
red and ultra-violet light. His conclusion is that the extension of 
vision into shorter or longer wave-lengths would be attended by a 
loss of sharpness of the image. But whatever their differences, both 
these investigators agree that vision is now so constituted as to bring 
out as clearly as possible the contours of bodies. This conclusion, 
while very important, does not seem to me to be especially novel. 
Sir J. H. Jeans, in his book on Stars and Atoms, has also suggested 
that we find in the coincidence of the peak of the visibility curve with 
the peak of the curve of radiant energy an interesting case of evolu- 
tionary adaptation. But aside from that suggestion, it might be 
argued that Bergson had already proposed something of the sort in 
his notion that the geometrizing intellect atomizes bodies for pur- 
poses of action. 

In presenting to my students in philosophy the ‘‘problem of 

5**Light and Sight,’’ Nature, 1928, p. 94. 
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reality’’ I have for several years employed the practise of pointing 
out the ways in which our knowledge of the external world is preju- 
diced by the experiences to which our sense organs give rise. I have 
then raised the question of how the world might appear if some of 
the limitations of our senses were overcome. More specifically, how 
would the world appear if our eyes were so constituted that we could 
see in the ultra-violet or the infra-red ends of the spectrum? It has 
always appeared to me that if we could see in the infra-red end, 
bodies which are not in thermal equilibrium with their environments 
would then be seen to be surrounded by a halo due to the heat rays 
which were being given off by the radiating bodies. In the same 
way, I have argued that if we saw in the ultra-violet end, all objects 
which give off ultra-violet rays (of which, I have been told, mercury 
is one) would appear to be surrounded by a penumbra. In either 
case the apparent sharpness of the line of boundary of some objects 
is due to the structure of the retina, i.e., to the fact that vision is 
best in the yellow region of the visible spectrum and does not extend 
down into the infra-red (heat) rays or up into the ultra-violet rays. 

This fact that sense perception may exaggerate the sharpness of 
contours may be responsible for the sharp opposition which we have 
created in distinguishing between matter and ‘‘empty space.’’ The 
intellectual distinction between matter and energy may be a result 
of the fact that the eye, the organ of vision, is a direct outgrowth of 
the brain, the organ of thought. Perhaps the problems in some 
branches of science (e.g., the physical problem of the relation of mat- 
ter and energy) can be solved only by unlearning some of the 
cerebral reactions (or ‘‘ideas’’) which have developed around sense 
experience. Perhaps when we have become accustomed to Schréd- 
inger’s notion of matter as wave-groups the notion of substance as 
something eternally and absolutely distinguished from energy-fields 
will be relegated to the science of intellectual paleontology as a 
fossil of human thought. 


Ill. THe Sout As THE HARMONY OF THE Bopy 


In the two previous sections we have seen how, on the one hand, 
conscious experience may be associated with the electric fields of 
energy manifesting themselves in undulatory processes, and how, on 
the other hand, physical matter is being explained in terms of wave- 
patterns of electrical energy, differing from radiant energy by virtue 
of a discontinuity or singularity in the set of wave-groups. Thus 
these two types of reality converge to a common and basic something 
which is substance-action or matter-energy (or Space-Time, as I 
suppose S. Alexander would put it). It is my contention that these 
two converging realities actually meet and fuse in the brain, and 


pn of| ss ca ex. Gi at oat a 
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that the distinction between soul and body is only a special ease of 
the pervasive physical (relative) dualism of energy and matter. 
In order to elaborate this hypothesis in detail we should have to 
show how the various functions of the mind, and the identifiable 
qualities of consciousness, can be explained in terms of the present 
conception. This is not the place to attempt a systematic exposition 
of the thesis that energy is the soul of matter. But in order to ex- 
hibit some of the possibilities of the hypothesis I shall try to indicate 
how that old enigma of philosophy, the riddle of qualities, would be 
handled in the present doctrine. At the same time we can see what 
our attitude would be towards the popular but obscure doctrine of 
emergent evolution. 

I have already intimated that in the present view it is assumed 
that conscious qualities may be both subjective and objective. In 
other words, I hold that in true perception a process analogous to, 
if not identical with, that which goes on in the external environment 
whence the qualitied stimulus comes is reinstated in the brain 
when we experience a quality. The failure to respond to a quality 
(as in color blindness) is due to a deficiency (sometimes hereditary ) 
in the appropriate mechanisms which ordinarily enable the brain to 
reconstitute the external situation. But in order to explain a con- 
scious quality it is necessary to add to this assumption a second postu- 
late to the effect that emergent qualities are but ‘‘central tendencies”’ 
of statistical ensembles. As yet no one has conceded the value or 
truth of this view. In order to show that when philosophers get 
over the passion for solving problems in terms of abstract generalities 
and come to grips with the detailed facts of physical chemistry they 
will find the present hypothesis interesting, if not convincing, I will 
attempt to show that conscious qualities have for their basis averag- 
ing effects which produce phenomenal or macroscopic unities out of 
configurations of microscopic entities. 

We may get ourselves into the right ‘‘mental set’’ for taking a 
charitable attitude towards this view by noting first of all that when 
we are dealing with the experience of warmth it is meaningless to 
speak of the temperature of a single molecule. The physical condi- 
tion for heat involves the activity of a very large number of mole- 
cules. Temperature, therefore, is a statistical notion. The tempera- 
ture of a gas is the result of an averaging effect of a large number of 
molecular collisions and agitations. I am prepared to argue that the 
same type of process constitutes the physiological basis, not only of 
the experience of warmth, but also of the experience of color—or any 
other conscious quality. 

Let us therefore suppose that our mind’s eye is an X-ray instru- 
ment capable of ultra-microscopic vision. What sort of picture . 
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would present itself to consciousness as we look into the brain of a 
person whose cerebral processes were thus revealed before our eyes? 
In the first place I think we would verify the truth of the surmise 
of L. T. Troland,® who postulates that a visual sensation can scarcely 
be attributed to the function of any cerebral component smaller than 
a single synapse. We should also be convinced of the truth of the 
statement that a single synaptic mechanism involves the simultaneous 
codperation of millions of physical atoms, electrons, and electric and 
magnetic fields. 

Keeping in mind the probable truth of the view that chronaxy 
provides an adequate substitute for the specific energies theory, what 
sort of process would we be likely to observe when, at the synapse, 
the external condition of a quality was reconstituted? In order to 
answer this question let us recall the picture of nerve conduction 
previously mentioned. Here we suppose that the nerve-cell mem- 
brane is composed of molecules which are longer in one direction than 
they are in another. Under the influence of alterations of the im- 
pressed fields (electric and magnetic) these molecules may rotate 
on an axis (like compass needles) and when their orientation is re- 
versed a migration of ions through the membrane takes place. This 
is the transmission of a nervous impulse. This view, speculative as 
it is, is in accordance with the facts which Harkins has pointed out. 
Now, still further, it is extremely unlikely that when a specific corti- 
cal receiver, the activation of which is responsible for the production 
of that conscious quality which is associated with the chronaxy or 
rhythm of discharge of that neurone, responds according to its own 
frequency, the number of ions which slip through and pass across 
the synapse to the next neurone with which it is in ‘‘tune”’ is always 
the same. Two experiences (e.g., of ‘‘redness’’) will be the same 
when they both approximate closely the average number of ionic per- 
meations necessary to make the discharge of that cell conform to the 
‘fall or none’”’ law of nerve conduction. But this law must not be 
interpreted to mean that the response of a neurone, even though it 
is a maximum, is exactly the same on each occasion on which it is 
excited. With finer means of measurement, or under the X-ray 
ultra-microscopic vision which we are supposing that we are endowed 
with, the all or none law would probably be shown to be an expres- 
sion of the fact that a specific cell’s response represents a rather 
stable statistical constancy of response. Moreover, the present view 
is not to be confused with the now discredited doctrine of stabilized 
localization of cerebral functions. 

The rise and fall of a simple color quality in consciousness is 


6‘*The Physical Basis of Nerve Functions,’’ Psychological Review, 1920, 
Vol. 27, 323-350. 
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merely the smoothed curve of a wave of molecular displacement. 
(This notion seems to be in harmony with the view which Bertrand 
Russell has presented in his Analysis of Matter, where he argues 
that qualities are periodicities.) The inability of consciousness to 
analyze the quality into its complicated microscopic elements is testi- 
mony to the presence of field-forces, which play a réle just as im- 
portant as the ‘‘material’’ elements which form the structural basis 
of the functional unity which is the quality. In fact, the mind or 
soul which arises out of the brain processes is just this unity of 
behavior and progressive integration. The music of consciousness 
has as its basis the symphonic organization of neuronic periodicities. 
But in precisely the same way we can speak of the soul of a molecule 
as the harmony of its constituents (atoms). Molecules are func- 
tional unities of atoms. A molecule is not so much a ‘‘thing’’ (in 
the old materialistic sense) as it is a dynamic synthesis or unitary 
mode of behavior. It has the same kind of thinghood as a whirl- 
pool or smoke-rings—except that the individuality of the latter en- 
tities is less permanent and more easily disrupted. 

If, as various writers have insisted (Koffka, E. A. Singer, et alia), 
a wave mathematically is something more than an infinite number of 
points, we can agree with the emergent evolutionists and others who 
assert that consciousness is a kind of ‘‘new dimension.’’ The wave 
which we see moving over the water is composed of particles which 
may move in but one direction—up and down—and yet the crest of 
the wave itself moves forward in a new direction—horizontally. 
And so we may suppose that each wave, which represents the averag- 
ing effect of a statistical ensemble taking on a macroscopic rhythm 
because of the field-forces in which the molecules of the cell-mem- 
branes of neurones are immersed, is somehow integrated with other 
waves into a kind of progressive harmony. However, there are 
waves and waves, and it is entirely possible that harmonic analysis 
will have to add to the present categories of waves (longitudinal, 
transverse, etc.) additional types of wave motions (perhaps waves in- 
volving additional dimensions) before we find the kind of symphonic 
organization which represents consciousness. It is my belief that 
the lines of investigation being pursued by wave mechanics may 
eventually turn up material which will be of great importance for 
What we call psychic reality. 

OuiveR REISER. 
UNIVERSITY oF PITTSBURGH. 
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POSTULATES OF EMPIRICAL THOUGHT 


N this brief survey of a problem, which will appear to promise 
more than the performance achieves, the procedure will be 
unsystematiec and provisional, because the intention is rather to 
furnish an illustration of method than to suggest that the results 
obtained correspond to any complete or final working out of the 
problem itself. The writer has small confidence that the postu. 
lates here set down possess strict independence of one another, 
far less that they are sufficient to exclude the paradoxes of histori- 
cal points of view, or that they could have found no better mode of 
expression. We assume only that there are cases in which philo- 
sophical systems lead seemingly to contradictory or otherwise un- 
tenable results. These may be presumed to depend upon pre- 
suppositions either explicitly set down or tacitly assumed. If it be 
allowed that these results are forced, the method we shall adopt 
proposes to remove them as possibilities by excluding the foundation 
on which they rest. A denial of this kind takes the form of a de- 
mand that such and such be granted in advance; that is, it takes the 
form of a postulate. Ideally, then, the postulates of empirical 
thought should be independent of one another and sufficient not only 
to furnish the general basis of a theory of experience, but to exclude 
whatever assumption would lead to conclusions that are ultimately 
untenable. This ideal or methodological aim will be illustrated, but 
not adequately defended, at this time. The central question to be 
raised will concern only the truth of the postulates themselves. We 
begin, then, by stating our first assumption: 

1. There ts nothing to be found in the meaning of experience that 
is not already contained in the meaning of experiment. 

This postulate proposes that we gain at the outset what ad- 
vantage we can for analysis by replacing a term whose connotation 
is vague by one whose meaning is more precise. If our postulate is 
true our problem is much simplified and might be simplified still 
more if we were to choose for the purposes of our analysis to con- 
sider the simplest experiment in the laboratory list. But we mean 
besides that there is more than an analogy between the process that 
we call experience and that other process that we call experiment. 
We mean to assume the essential identity of the two. That is, just 
as experiments methodically devised contribute to our experiential 
knowledge of the world, so, conversely, experience of whatever sort 
is experimental in all of its characters. Or, otherwise, if these terms 
be ambiguous, in that they connote both the method and its results, 
the methodical procedure of experience in general is experimental, 
and, in particular, the data of sense are the results of an experi- 
mental process. 
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So much might indeed be deemed self-evident were it not for 
the consequences that follow from such a view. For while it would 
be generally agreed that any experiment may in the nature of the 
ease be repeated by any trained observer, it would not be equally 
agreed that what is experienced may be shared by all. For the 
mystics recognize certain private insights into the nature of things, 
intuitions that have no public character, the knowledge that each 
one is supposed to have of those things that lie deepest in his own 
heart, and other revelations besides. Our postulate, then, by impli- 
eation asserts that mystical experiences like any others, if they be 
real, must be experimentally observable, that is, accessible to the 
observation of all; that they must be devoid of any sense or meaning, 
if they can not be so shared. 

It will be understood, then, that when we speak of the given, we 
may have in mind either the datum of experience or the fact of 
experiment, for we have postulated that these two have a kindred 
nature and are not different in kind. As a particular case, however, 
and one of commonest reference, the datum refers to a single char- 
acter of the object given in experience. We mean quite literally 
that the apparatus of sense, physiologically considered, is more than 
analogous to the instruments employed in the laboratory. We mean 
that it is itself an instrument and is employed in essentially the 
same way, in the business of ordering and comparing data. The 
instruments of the laboratory are a part of the observer himself, the 
incarnation of his very soul, an elaboration or prolongation of de- 
vices already established in the apparatus of the organs of sense. 
Conversely, then, we might expect to gain some further insight into 
the physiological nature of man through a study of his instruments 
and tools. And, similarly, some understanding of his conscious and 
unconscious habits of perception by analyzing his methods of experi- 
mental technique. 

2. There is nothing given in experience that has not been already 
related to experience in advance. 

This is not to imply that the datum may not become altered 
within the context of experience, or, by analogy, that the outcome of 
experiment can be determined in advance by analysis of the condi- 
tions that enter into the experiment itself. The datum, instead of 
being taken for what it is as given, is only the starting point of 
analysis or of further experimentation or of both. Further experi- 
mentation reveals it as something other than it was. On analysis it 
dissolves into its relationships. Thus, if it be a length that is observed, 
and the experiment be properly contrived, our data, this time our 
scale readings, will differ inter se. On analysis the length turns out 
to be nothing in itself, but always a comparison of lengths, the num-. 
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ber of times the scale unit goes into the length observed. Or, to 
generalize, every datum is a comparison of data. The color red, as 
given in sensation, is only a comparison of data that have a like 
character, but which differ inter se, and beyond this it is nothing. 
What we do is to represent to ourselves any invariable condition by 
which we experience some complex given as an objective property 
of the datum. 

From all this it follows, of course, that there is no original datum, 
no first sensation, as our empirically-minded philosophers of the past 
have too often and too precipitately assumed. There was a time 
when this child, who has but recently come to ‘‘the shores of light,” 
there was a time we will be told, when this child was more like a 
bare possibility than an existing thing. In brief, there was a time 
when he was not. He now finds himself in the possession of certain 
data of sense, which others about him eall, and which he will one 
day learn to eall, his sensations. Ergo, there must have been an 
original datum, a first sensation. 

But I wonder if the conclusion is forced, compelling as it has 
often seemed to that hard-headed empirically-minded past, to the 
psychology that traces its ancestry along the same long line of 
descent. Put the argument in somewhat different terms and see 
if our assent would be so readily given. If I say, more generally, 
a process that once was not, and now is, must have known a time 
when it first began, I only put the matter in more abstract terms. 
Any logician will agree with me, if I stop to point out that in order 
to invalidate a general case it will be enough to point to a special 
instance of its being untrue. I come downstairs of a Sunday morn- 
ing, rather late as is my habit to do, and find that the family clock 
has run down. Rewound and the pendulum again in motion, the 
hands are soon judged to be moving over the face of the dial. 
There was a time, we may suppose, when they were not in motion, 
and they are in motion now. It follows, does it not, that there must 
have been a moment when they were in motion for the first time? 
No, it follows not. And because there never was such a moment, 
such a moment can never be pointed out. There are series that 
have no end and may have no beginning, and there may be a before 
where none of its terms are found, an after in which one may search 
for its terms in vain. 

There is nothing, then, that is hard to grasp in the notion of a 
series of sensations that once were not, but which began at no set 
time, and the motives for conceiving the matter so must now be clear 
enough. You can not build your experience of a world from data 
‘‘immediately given’’ in analogy to the manner in which a child 
builds his castle from his pile of wooden blocks. The matter is not 
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as simple as that. Is this surprising? What surprises us most, 
sometimes, is the way in which a logical simplification can often 
radically change for us the face of things. 

3. A judgment of fact that can receive no experimental confirma- 
tion is neither true nor false, because it is meaningless. 

This in essence was Kant’s key to the solution of the antinomies 
of the reason. What he said, in effect, was that judgments involving 
terms that can never become the objects of a possible experience are 
illusory. The law of excluded middle is not applicable to the ease 
of judgments about infinite wholes (cf. Brouwer). Such an illegiti- 
mate totality, for example, would be the concept of the world-whole, 
for the idea of such a totality is not even a limiting ease. 

It has been said there are relations which will always be found 
in experience, that analysis will always reveal, because they have 
been put there in advance. Such might be the relation of the ‘‘ma- 
terial’’ points that we find by experiment to lie on a line. Any 
point that is observed has its position in the number series, and if 
we imagine a material point to be somehow dropped at random on 
the line—for example, rolled down a rough inclined plane and al- 
lowed to skip about until it comes to rest on the base—and then its 
position observed, it must be assumed to occupy some position in a 
series of positions mathematically defined. This is what our postu- 
late requires. Otherwise, the position of the point in question 
could not be observed, because it would stand in no known, in no 
knowable relation to the other points on the line. Or, more con- 
eretely, what we assert is that there exisi no points on a line until 
they are ordered on that line, and because they can be ordered in 
different infinite series, we say that the number of points on a line 
is infinite. 

The essence of the continuum was described by Anaxagoras in 
these words: ‘‘In the small there is always a smaller but never a 
smallest, for what is can not cease to be by being divided.’’ The 
difficulty centers on the question, whether the infinite divisibility of 
the line implies the existence of an aggregate of infinitely small parts. 
Many thinkers there have been who have sharply denied this. 
Euler says: ‘‘In spite of the fact that bodies are infinitely divisible, 
yet the proposition that every body is composed of an infinite num- 
ber of parts, is absolutely false and actually stands in open contra- 
diction with the assumption of infinite divisability.’’ And Leibnitz 
in his correspondence remarks : ‘‘ Let us assume that in the line there 
actually exists (every) division denoted (by the terms of an infinite 
series), then you conclude that there is also an infinitesimal member; 
in my opinion it only follows that there exists a small arbitrary 
length of any finite arbitrary size. The totality of all numbers,’’ he 
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continues, ‘‘contains a contradiction when one views this totality as 
a single whole.’’ 

These quotations we have taken from a recent work by Weyl. 
The author himself puts the issue in the following way: ‘‘ Der 
Sprung ins Jenseits will complete itself when the infinite, law- 
determined, and still open series of numbers shall have been made a 
closed totality of objects existing in themselves. The belief in the 
absolute is planted deeply in our breasts. Small wonder if the 
mathematician in all naiveté took the jump. Das Zahlsystem ist ihm 
ein Reich absoluter Existenzen geworden, das ‘nicht von dieser 
Welt ist’ und von welchem nur tropfenweise ein Abglanz in unser 
schauendes Bewusstsein faellt.’’ 

A number is a place in the continuum, determined not by an ag- 
gregate, but by its position in a defined series. The continuum is 
not an aggregate of existing elements, infinite in number, but the 
medium of a free construction. Or, more guardedly, if you like: 
because the points on a line can be ordered in different infinite 
series, it does not follow (it is at least disputed) that an infinite 
totality of points or of parts exists. For a certain kind of realism 
this infinite totality may be supposed to exist in independence of the 
observer and on such a view it may well seem that the flying arrow 
can never pass from point to point. It is just to avoid such para- 
doxes that our postulate was introduced. The infinite exists not in 
being but in becoming, that is dvvdue, not évepyeia, for we have denied 
the existence of that which can not in principle be observed. 

4. The existence of conflicting data points not to an absolute ob- 
ject, but to an observing mind. 

If each datum is a comparison of data which are presumed to 
have some character in common, but which differ inter se, we might 
be tempted to assume that the common character is contained among 
the presuppositions which the observer himself brings to his experi- 
ment and that the variations represent the unpredictable, that the 
one is @ priori, the other a posteriori. Whether this condition would 
hold of the common character or not, it seems at least certain that 
the variations can not be foretold in advance of experience, that 
they are independent of the rules of experimental procedure which 
brings them to light. If this be the case, then, it is clear that any 
method devised for resolving these differences into a unity will 
obtain a result as accidental as the constituents that make it up. 
The real datum can not, then, be regarded as the limit of a series 
of approximations. What the existence of conflicting data points to 
is the being of an observing mind. 

Moreover, it is clear that when we have spoken of minds, we have 
not prejudged the question as to whether these minds are individual 
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minds or not. If two or more observers are in the private posses- 
sion of data that by common presumption refer to the same object, 
but which differ among themselves, it may be that we are then deal- 
ing with a group-mind. Whether these data do actually refer to 
the same object or not is a matter of relative probability and one 
for experiment to decide. 


Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DISCUSSION: MR. MONTAGUE ON THE RELATIVITY OF 
TRUTH 


N The Ways of Knowing Mr. Montague speaks feelingly of ‘‘a 
certain type of ‘up-to-date’ student to whom the humility in- 
volved in honorable scepticism is intolerable,’’ and of ‘‘a very real 
disaster which threatens the study and teaching of philosophy, and 
which is likely to be brought nearer by the spread of the doctrine 
[relativistic pragmatism] we have been considering.’?? When a 
logical issue is put in the form of a moral challenge, one may per- 
haps be pardoned for reviving certain queries as to what the prag- 
matist means by the relativity of truth, which, but for the fact that 
Mr. Montague ignores them, I would have supposed were commonly 
understood. Doubtless certain students are encouraged by a super- 
ficial acquaintance with this relativistic theory to mask their in- 
competence behind the assertion that truth is simply a subjective 
attribute of belief, merely the question of what is satisfying to the 
individual. But one wonders whether this peril in the light of an 
opposite peril which Mr. Montague might well have mentioned but 
didn’t, might not show that the danger is simply that which attends 
all honest and searching reflection on fundamental philosophical 
problems. The opposite danger, it will be recalled, is the irrespon- 
sibility of a truth conceived as independent of its validation in ex- 
perienced fact. 

It is not without importance in speaking of these difficulties that 
one knows neither precisely what nor whom Mr. Montague is criticiz- 
ing in his chapter on ‘‘The Method of Pragmatism,’’ since he ex- 
plains in a footnote? that Mr. Dewey, after reading the manuscript, 
expressed a number of disclaimers to the position therein expressed, 
and since the reader is requested ‘‘to regard those criticisms [given 
in the latter part of the chapter under the captions ‘Biological Prac- 
ticalism’ and ‘Relativism’] as directed, not against Professor 
Dewey’s Instrumentalism, but rather against certain general tend- 


1The Ways of Knowing, p. 167. 
2 Ibid., p. 134. 
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encies which I regard as implicit if not explicit in the logic and 
epistemology of Pragmatism.’’ In the interest of making the dis- 
cussion explicit let me assume that it is Mr. Dewey’s theory which 
Mr. Montague originally had in mind when he criticized the theory 
of the relativity of truth. I suggest a few points of difficulty which 
seem to me to confuse the issue for the reader. 

Has Mr. Montague accurately and fairly stated the alternatives 
in exhibiting what he alleges as the ambiguous meanings of the term 
‘‘truth’’? He says: ‘‘By ‘truth’ may be meant (1) whatever is be- 
lieved, or (2) whatever is real or is a fact. If the word is taken in 
the first or subjective sense, then the relativistic principle that truth 
changes becomes a truism, for it means only that people’s beliefs 
change as people’s minds change. If truth is taken in the second or 
objective sense, the relativistic principle ceases to be a truism and 
becomes a paradox, for it then means that the facts or realities of the 
world change as people’s minds change.’’* Fortunately a familiar 
illustration of the ambiguity is offered. The ancients believed that 
the earth is flat, to them it was an ‘‘obvious truth’’; we believe that 
the earth is round, to us it is an ‘‘established truth.’’ It is here 
evident that beliefs change, and in this sense, indeed, truth is rela- 
tive and changing. But as no one supposes that the earth has ac- 
tually changed its shape, truth in the objective sense has not changed. 

This separation of the alternatives in the meaning of truth raises 
the following questions: 

1. Has not Mr. Montague stacked the cards in supposing that the 
second or objective sense of the word ‘‘truth’’ has any meaning or 
function independently of the first or subjective sense? Truth is 
something more than ‘‘fact’’ in Mr. Montague’s sense of the term. 
No ‘‘fact’’ as a datum or existence is true or false; only beliefs are 
that. Any theory of truth, moreover, must permit of its opposite, 
error, and this requirement precludes the identification of truth 
with ‘‘whatever is real,’’ since that can not be other than it is. 
Doesn’t the paradox disappear when we remove the confusion be- 
tween truth and existence? 

2. Even if we ignore the dependence of truth on belief and con- 
sider what is meant by ‘‘fact,’’ relativity is still with us. For what 
is a ‘‘fact’’? When do we have the facts and when only a belief 
about facts? When we consider the earth’s roundness as a ‘‘fact”’ 
and the earth’s flatness as a belief, what are we doing but taking our 
own perspective as absolute and forgetting that a later generation 
may show our ‘‘fact’’ to be a belief? There are no facts at large; 
at least science knows no such facts and is ready for a reconstruction 
at any point in the field of facts. Facts are facts for somebody; 


3 Ibid., p. 165. 
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they lie within some experience and get their meaning there. They 
are by no means equivalent to ‘‘existence’”’ or ‘‘reality,’’ but are 
correlations of data within perspectives. This is to say that it is 
necessary to note where, when, and how they are given. Close ob- 
servation will show that they are neither prior, independent exist- 
ences, nor yet an immediate ‘‘datum’’’ which comes, as it were, self- 
labeled; they have to be attained or determined in the context in 
which they are relevant. Accordingly, for the ancients it was not 
only a belief, but a fact that the earth is flat. For us it is not a fact 
and never was a fact, because our correlated data are different. The 
difference is a difference of perspectives and of data. 

3. If the ‘‘objective’’ sense in which Mr. Montague speaks of 
truth can not be divoreed from the ‘‘subjective’’ sense, neither can 
the ‘‘subjective’’ sense be divorced from the ‘‘objective’’ sense. 
When it is said that beliefs change as people’s minds change, it 
would seem that thinking operates in a world of its own invention. 
Beliefs change, do they not, only because facts or what are taken 
as facts, as you please, demand the change. Beliefs are not cases of 
make-believe, but are the results of correlation of data or perspec- 
tives. Moreover, if belief is unregenerately psychological, subjec- 
tive, knowledge is confessedly impossible, and we conceal the im- 
possibility from ourselves only by an equivocation, namely, by 
speaking of the true as the real, by identifying knowledge, not with 
belief, but with fact. Mr. Montague slurs over this difficulty in his 
illustration by referring to the earth’s flatness as ‘‘an obvious truth’’ 
to the ancients and by referring to the earth’s roundness as ‘‘an 
established truth’’ for us, thus minimizing the objective factors in 
the former belief and minimizing the subjective factors in the latter 
belief. Any belief that is accepted, if it is really a belief, is a judg- 
ment based on data; the judgment is accepted, in other words, not 
because it is in itself obvious, but because it correlates data or per- 
spectives. On the other hand, any belief that gets thus accepted is 
obvious. 

4. Just what is the relativity of truth and of fact according to 
the pragmatist? Is it such as requires us to say that the earth was 
once flat and later became round? ‘The relativity of truth and of 
fact is their relativity to some correlation of perspectives. Within 
such a correlation a thing can not be both a fact and not a fact, for 
the correlation is the fact. Thus when it is said that truth changes, 
it is meant that experience is a growth in which new data call for 
new correlations. That the earth was flat was a correlation of data 
constituting fact and truth. By the same token it is now a fact that 
the earth is round and was so in the past, and the belief in this fact 
is true. The pragmatist simply insists that in speaking of facts and 
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truths we add: ‘‘For whom?’’ When the critic charges that this 
involves a contradiction because the belief that the earth is flat can 
not be both true and false, he forgets two essential points in the 
theory: first, that the belief is really two beliefs, not one, the belief 
of the ancients and our belief; secondly, that the object of the belief 
is two and not one. Whatever an event, such as the earth’s shape, 
may be in and for itself, it is as an object of thought an event which 
includes a set of consequences that get experienced as confirming 
the lead and intention of the belief. Where for one day and genera- 
tion the consequences experienced left no reasonable doubt as to the 
truth of the judgment, where the judgment was accordingly true 
because it fulfilled its intention in correlating the data given in that 
perspective, for a later day and generation with a wider experience 
consequences were discovered which afforded at first a reasonable 
doubt and later a positive disproof of the judgment because of its 
failure to correlate new data. With this discovery of new data, old 
meanings of events give way to new meanings, what was formerly 
fact is now described as a mere belief, as subjective; and so it is, 
for it is now within a new perspective excluded by present facts. 
Is it not the part of humility and honorable scepticism to remember 
that when we speak of facts we mean present facts and that when 
we speak of truth we mean a truth that is relative to present facts? 


Dona.p A. PITT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Character. With an Historical Survey of Tem- 
perament. A. A. Ropack. (International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd. 1927. xxiv + 595 pp. 


It is often more important to know what students think of a 
book than to know what the teacher thinks, especially if it is a text- 
book. In a graduate course in the Psychology of Character twenty- 
five students read and wrote reviews of Dr. Roback’s book. I shall 
endeavor to summarize the main points of these papers and add a 
few comments of my own. 

These students nearly all comment on the valuable service that 
Dr. Roback has rendered in surveying such a vast amount of litera- 
ture and condensing it into a single volume. He has given us a 
source book of knowledge on the subject which, taken along with his 
extensive bibliography (published separately), constitutes a valuable 
reference library. 
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The volume is divided into four parts. The first three parts, 
comprising about four fifths the total number of pages, are devoted 
to a survey of historical and contemporary literature; the fourth 
part sets forth his own point of view. The first type of criticism 
offered by the students has to do with space allotment. They feel 
that to give four fifths of the space to background, and one fifth to 
a constructive theory is rather out of proportion, even granting the 
truth of his statement, made in the preface, that it is necessary to 
establish a background before any constructive work can be done. 
Some are puzzled over the allotment of space to the various books, 
authors, and schools of thought. They complain that he devotes too 
much space to the work of obscure writers whose work is of no 
special importance. Others feel that all his summaries are too 
short to be of great value and that his efforts would have been more 
valuable had he given more extended summaries and thereby ex- 
panded his book into two or three volumes of source materials, re- 
serving his own theories for still another volume. 

Another type of criticism has to do with the selection of his 
sources. One student complains that much of the material is not 
psychological and has no place in such a book. For instance the 
chapters on ‘‘Literary Characterologists’’ and on ‘‘The Proverbial 
Lore and Inspirational Literature’’ are only remotely psychological. 
Furthermore, a large portion of the historical chapters are given 
over to summaries of writings on temperament. But in the con- 
structive part Dr. Roback says that temperament and character are 
not very intimately related. If this is so, then why include a ‘‘sur- 
vey of temperament’’ ? 

Some students find his organization of the source material very 
confusing. For example, in part II, the material is classified ac- 
cording to the nationality of the writer. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable overlapping between parts I, II, and III. The same topie 
is treated partially in as many as three different places. One stu- 
dent, however, remarks that it is far easier to criticize any scheme 
of classification than to propose a better one. 

It is with part IV, where Dr. Roback sets forth his own point 
of view, that the students have their greatest difficulties. Not one 
of them is willing to swallow it whole. His definition that character 
is ‘‘an enduring psychophysical disposition to inhibit instinctive 
impulses in accordance with a regulative principle’’ immediately 
arouses a battery of questions. What does he mean by inhibition? 
What is his view of instincts? What is the regulative principle? 
What is its origin and nature? How does it work? Should all in- 
stinetive impulses be inhibited? If not, which ones? Or under what 
conditions should any be inhibited? The students claim that many 
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of these questions are not answered satisfactorily. At least they 
seem unwilling to accept the answers. 

Most of them comment on the negative nature of his definition of 
character. Of course, Dr. Roback has anticipated this and vehe- 
mently defended it as a positive concept. His main contentions are 
(a) that the inhibition of one tendency will lead to the expression of 
its opposite, (b) that physiologically inhibition is a positive force, 
and (c) that all the so-called positive virtues are really inhibitions 
of vices. To this last observation many students take decided ex- 
ception. They point out that truth-telling is no more refraining 
from lying, than church-going is refraining from golf-playing. 
They seem to feel that Dr. Roback is aware of this fundamental 
weakness in his position and has gone out of his way to compensate 
for it. 

Some of them fail to find out just what Dr. Roback means by 
inhibition. He says it is a positive foree. Does he mean that the 
instinctive tendencies are suppressed, in the Freudian sense? Evi- 
dently not. Does he mean that they are completely obliterated? 
No, otherwise the driving force would be gone. Does he mean sub- 
limated? No. Then what does he mean? Ag near as they can 
make out he means controlled. Then, they ask, why does he not 
Say so? 

Dr. Roback seems to accept MecDougall’s theory of instincts with 
slight modifications. He ignores the recent criticisms of this theory 
on the grounds that such criticisms are irrelevant to his main pur- 
pose. In this connection one student points out that Dr. Roback 
can not afford to ignore these criticisms. For if, as the behaviorists 
and others claim, many of the so-called instincts are really complex 
habits, then character, according to Dr. Roback’s definition, is over- 
coming the effects of education. Of course, Dr. Roback would not 
admit that the ‘‘instinctive impulses’’ mentioned in his definition 
are learned. But it would seem important for him to review the 
scientific evidence bearing on this point. 

Some of these students point out what seems to them to be a 
fundamental inconsistency in his treatment of the inhibition of 
instincts. He says that character is not attached to the so-called 
higher instincts at the expense of the so-called baser ones. And 
furthermore, he urges that instincts are not per se good or bad. 
Then why inhibit them? Dr. Roback seems to imply that character 
consists not in the process of inhibition, but the abiliiy to do so when 
it is necessary. But when is it necessary? Only when the instinc- 
tive impulses run counter to the regulative principle. Then, oc- 
casionly at least, they do run counter to the higher principles and 
should be inhibited! One student observes that this general doc- 
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trine should be very acceptable to those fundamentalists who believe 
in the total depravity of man and the doctrine of original sin! 

His concept of a ‘‘regulative principle’’ is even more baffling 
to the students than his notion of inhibition. What is this regulative 
principle, and how does it work? In the first place, he tells us that 
it is not social pressure nor any external control. Indeed, he gives 
a chart facing page 468 on which he ranks the well-known sanctions 
in order: physical, legal, social, religious, esthetic, ethico-logical, and 
away up at the top he places ‘‘vision.’’ This ‘‘vision’’ seems to be 
the supreme regulative principle. But what does he mean by vision? 
Here the students get lost, for he never tells them explicitly what he 
means. It is not intelligence (or intellect, as he chooses to call it), 
for character and intellect are only correlated at the very highest 
levels. The students find his treatment of the relation of character 
and intelligence rather unsatisfactory. 

They also find difficulty with his concepts of a ‘‘consistency urge’’ 
and ‘‘absolute normality.’’ He insists that he is keeping within the 
confines of psychology and entirely out of the realm of ethics. Yet 
these notions of ‘‘consistency’’ and ‘‘absolute normality’’ sound to 
the student suspiciously ethical. His consistency urge is not the 
principle of the golden rule, but rather that of lex talionis. It is 
inborn and somewhat lacking in women. ‘To this last observation he 
gets a vehement ‘‘rise’’ from the female students, and not a few of 
the males. They claim that there is not the slightest evidence for 
any such thing in the first place, and if it were true that it is inborn, 
what is the evidence that it is lacking in women? 

In this connection, two students commented at some length on 
the prejudicial nature of the entire book. They say that his chapters 
fairly bristle with prejudices. Both his selection of materials and 
his phraseology betray his prejudices. That he is anti-behavioristic 
and anti-F'reudian, there can be no doubt. Yet another student re- 
marks that all books are more or less biased and that such matters 
can be overlooked. 

Comments such as these, coming from graduate students who are 
interested in the Psychology of Character, indicate that Dr. Roback’s 
otherwise valuable work is not wholly satisfactory as a text. 
There are two reasons for this. In the first place his collection of 
source material is not organized in a way to make it useful as a 
textbook. It is more in the nature of a source book. For example, 
I attempted to sum up all the various methods of approach to the 
study of character that have been used by investigators. I found 
them scattered through the first 450 pages of Dr. Roback’s book. 
Again I tried to collect the main scientific facts concerning character 
that these writers reviewed by Roback have revealed. These also 
are widely scattered. 
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In the second place, Dr. Roback’s constructive theory is too con- 
troversial for satisfactory textbook material. That it has a certain 
basis in facts there can be no doubt, but the facts are not in the 
foreground. His theory does not appear to be constructed with any 
special reference to the facts revealed by the work of other investiga- 
tors which is surveyed in the first three parts. I suspect that the 
germ of Dr. Roback’s theory of character will be found in his earlier 
work on the ‘‘ Interference of Will Impulses.’’ 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that the students and 
teacher are unmindful of the value of Dr. Roback’s work. He has 
done something that no one else would undertake. The hours of 
labor spent in going over such a vast amount of literature written 
in many languages must have run into the hundreds. We can well 
afford to lay aside our wishes of what he might have done and thank 
him for what he did do. 


Mark A. May. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The American Philosophy of Equality. T. V. Smrru. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1927. xi-+ 339 pp. 

The American Philosophy of Equality is a survey of the philo- 
sophical rationalizations that have given sanction to the concept of 
equality in the history of American thought. The extraordinary 
vitality of this avowedly ‘‘emotive-term’’ becomes increasingly 
manifest as the ghosts of philosophies, once believed indispensable 
to its very existence, are conjured from their neatly labelled pigeon 
holes for critical inspection. Needless to say they are again rele- 
gated to rest in the museum of philosophical antiquities, but not so 
the hope of finding a sanction for this perennially green concept in 
the American ideology. Almost within the shadow of the hindmost 
cover a new sanction struggles to existence upon the back of a 
dynamic psychology and a pragmatic philosophy. 

While assuming a rough equality incident to pioneer conditions, 
the author indicates that such equalities were rejected for the in- 
equalities habitual to the European tradition, as soon as survival 
under conditions of inequality permitted. It appears, then, that 
the doctrine of equality made its popular debut upon the American 
scene with the natural rights philosophy whereby the colonists justi- 
fied their act of rebellion to the rest of the world. Thus the doctrine 
received its earliest sanction from nature, conceived under the aspect 
of the natural rights philosophy, rather than from the experience of 
the colonists as pioneers. 

When confronted, however, by the concrete problems of specific 
equalities, this appeal proved unsafe as a practical safeguard for the 
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doctrine of equality. Although it postulated a pre-social condition, 
it offered no light upon the equalities of the social state. Thus, for 
example, the doctrine became equally available as argument for 
abolitionist and slave advocate. 

After the Civil War, Mr. Smith detects a tendency to postulate 
equality as a moral ideal rather than a condition existent in a pre- 
social past. The basis for this change lies in the shift in sanction 
from nature to human nature interpreted in the manner of Chris- 
tian theology, German idealism, and utilitarian ethics. Theirs is 
the joint responsibility for the concept of ‘‘a simple, substantial 
soul, furnished to all alike from an unchanging matrix’’—a con- 
cept which the author finds ‘‘so admirably adapted to serve as a 
basis for equality that it is not unnatural to suspect a harmony 
‘‘nreéstablished.’? But this formal equality is of little practical 
avail in the service of equality regarded as something to be achieved. 
Furthermone, if the mutability of nature suggested by the Darwin- 
ian hypothesis be applied, and ‘‘if the deeds of the soul as manifest 
in the record of army testing are to be held more important than 
traditional words about the soul’’ then ‘‘souls simply are not equal.’’ 

In an attempt to find a concept of human individuality worthy 
of the American stress, the author makes another flying survey of 
American thought, only to find his hopes dashed on the rock of 
Absolute Idealism. To be sure, he grants that the American em- 
phasis on individuality has caused considerable modification in such 
an idealism, but nevertheless he can find no really workable prin- 
ciple of individuation until pragmatism brought man and his world 
within the movement initiated by Darwin. Such a concept describes 
the self as a development arising gradually in the life of an infant 
and attaining individuality as it becomes, through the mechanism 
of the ‘‘voeal gesture,’’ a social object in experience to itself. 

Three-quarters of the text are thus spent in demonstrating that 
equalitarianism based on its philosophical rationalizations in the 
past, is untenable and unsafe. So sweeping an historical account in 
80 comparatively short a space could, of course, make no pretense of 
exhaustive treatment, and thus forestalls criticism for omissions. 
Nevertheless, it may be fairly questioned whether the background 
of equalitarianism as selected, is a well-rounded one, and one likely 
to add to a comprehensive understanding of the past. The strides 
made through the use of this concept in the history of the United 
States suggest that other vital sanctions were at work. | 

The last quarter of this study now turns to the quest of a new 
basis for the doctrine of equality—a doctrine that appears in no way 
dashed by the burden of evidence against its factual soundness, nor 
chastened by the spectacle of staunch supporters in retreat. 

Waving aside the question of whether the mooted factual evi- 
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dence points to a doctrine of equality or one of inequality, Mr. Smith 
turns to a thesis of ‘‘functional equality.’’ Postulate equality, so 
the argument runs, in order to secure a maximum of codperation, 
which in turn will secure efficiency in the exploitation and control of 
nature, whereby the individual finds the means of physical life and 
ultimately the road to the ‘‘good life.’’ 

This thesis rests on the notion that equality is a concomitant 
of codperation and varies directly with it, for ‘‘whatever condi- 
tions . . . have made for codperation have found their final con- 
ceptual and emotional expression in claims of human equality;’’ 
and conversely, ‘‘in so far as inequality is confessed and paraded, 
cooperative activity is inhibited.’’ This very pertinent idea is sup- 
ported by sweeping generalizations, suggestive, but not in them- 
selves wholly convincing. The loose use of the terms ‘‘equality,’’ 
‘*eodperation,’’ and ‘‘the good life,’’ is rather troublesome, especially 
in the face of other terms used either in place of, or illustrative of 
them,—terms such as ‘‘association,’’ ‘‘unity,’’ ‘‘happiness,’’ ‘‘social 
justice,’’ not to mention Whitman’s ‘‘dear love of comrades’’ and 
Royce’s command to ‘‘loyalty.’’ Furthermore, no cognizance is 
taken of evidence that may not substantiate this view, nor provision 
made to counterbalance it. 

Having postulated first plastic selves capable of adaptation and 
change, and second, equality and codperation as concomitantly 
varying phenomena, the author turns his attention to the question 
‘‘how far equality is desirable.’’ He steers clear of any ultimate 
criterion, suggesting in its place ‘‘judicious social experiment.’ 
His keen appreciation of the economic foundations of the ‘‘good 
life’’ leads him to certain cautious conclusions concerning the mini- 
mum demands of equalitarianism in a democratic society. These 
are, briefly, a greater equality of opportunity through common edu- 
cation; more equal distribution of income to assure a living wage; 
and the education of workers in the social ends of the activities they 
engage in. Add to this, birth control, and, Mr. Smith believes, a 
measure of content comparable to that of the underpaid professor 
may be hoped for among ‘‘dynamic selves, socially constituted.’ 

The sympathy of a social reformer in quest of an ethics of 
amelioration is evident throughout the discussion, and takes pre 
cedent over the lover of wisdom in search of the social import of the 
fundamental concepts of science. For instance, in criticising the 
nineteenth-century view, the author concludes that ‘‘ while such logic 
may prove equality, it is not the kind of equality that converts the 
superfluities of the rich into an adequate bread supply for the poor.” 
Toward some such end, Professor Smith has marshalled his wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of past and present thought. The result- 
ant move to interpret equalitarianism on a dynamic psychology, and 
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give it pragmatic sanction, is a salutary and stimulating one—in- 
deed, one deserving stricter construction of terms and more specific 
documentation. 


Guapys BLEIMAN. 
New York Cry. 


Ruysbroeck the Admirable. A. WAUTIER D’AYGALLIERS. (Author- 
ized translation by Frep RoTHWELL.) New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1925. xliii + 326 pp. 


The practise and the methods of the New History have spread 
from the beginnings which baptized them New and seem to have 
touched even European scholarship. This is an account which, pre- 
liminary to setting forth the life of a fourteenth-century mystic, 
must first expound the method of history, exonerate the Middle Ages 
in general, and enter into the detailing of the political, economic, 
and religious life of the century. In part the effort is successful, 
but it must be noticed that the degree of its success increases in di- 
rect proportion to the proximity of the narrative to the author’s 
special subject. The second part of the book, in like manner, after 
a fifty-page resumé of the doctrine of Ruysbroeck, is off to dispose 
in less than a hundred pages of all earlier tendencies of Scholasticism 
and Neoplatonism. Obviously the author is able to cover little in 
his rapid excursion, and what he does cover is so full of returning 
reminiscences that one wonders at the wisdom of repeating so much 
that is known that one may be excused in saying a little that is new. 
In the case of this book, the tendency is particularly lamentable, 
since the parts which deal with the life, thoughts, and immediate 
environment of Ruysbroeck are excellent, accurate, and supply in- 
formation that could not easily be found elsewhere. But when the 
narrative is interrupted by chapters on mystical currents exemplified 
in Saint Bernard or on Plotinus and the third century, the inde- 
terminate generalities that are almost inevitable must constitute only 
an interruption and an irrelevance. The sense of continuity of in- 
fluence is important in history; but it is no less important that any 
given work start not too far away from its subject and circle about 
it not too widely. 

The book, however, suffers its greatest ills at the hands of its 
translator. The most valuable and original part of Professor 
d’Aygalliers’ work is his examination of documents and sources. 
This section of sixty pages, the, entire Part I of the French edition, 
has been omitted from the English translation. The French edition, 
moreover, is rich and informative in footnotes and references; most 
of these have been omitted by the translator. The result of the last 
omission is doubly unfortunate for the author: one reads along to 
recognize familiar ideas restated without acknowledgment, eventu- 
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amelioration is evident throughout the discussion, and takes pre 
cedent over the lover of wisdom in search of the social import of the 
fundamental concepts of science. For instance, in criticising the 
nineteenth-century view, the author concludes that ‘‘ while such logic 
may prove equality, it is not the kind of equality that converts the 
superfluities of the rich into an adequate bread supply for the poor.” 
Toward some such end, Professor Smith has marshalled his wide and 
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give it pragmatic sanction, is a salutary and stimulating one—in- 
deed, one deserving stricter construction of terms and more specific 
documentation. 


GuLaDys BLEIMAN. 
New York Ciry. 


Ruysbroeck the Admirable. A. WaAuTIER D’AYGALLIERS. (Author- 
ized translation by FrED ROTHWELL.) New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1925. xliii + 326 pp. ; 


The practise and the methods of the New History have spread 
from the beginnings which baptized them New and seem to have 
touched even European scholarship. This is an account which, pre- 
liminary to setting forth the life of a fourteenth-century mystic, 
must first expound the method of history, exonerate the Middle Ages 
in general, and enter into the detailing of the political, economic, 
and religious life of the century. In part the effort is successful, 
but it must be noticed that the degree of its success increases in di- 
rect proportion to the proximity of the narrative to the author’s 
special subject. The second part of the book, in like manner, after 
a fifty-page resumé of the doctrine of Ruysbroeck, is off to dispose 
in less than a hundred pages of all earlier tendencies of Scholasticism 
and Neoplatonism. Obviously the author is able to cover little in 
his rapid excursion, and what he does cover is so full of returning 
reminiscences that one wonders at the wisdom of repeating so much 
that is known that one may be excused in saying a little that is new. 
In the case of this book, the tendency is particularly lamentable, 
since the parts which deal with the life, thoughts, and immediate 
environment of Ruysbroeck are excellent, accurate, and supply in- 
formation that could not easily be found elsewhere. But when the 
narrative is interrupted by chapters on mystical currents exemplified 
in Saint Bernard or on Plotinus and the third century, the inde- 
terminate generalities that are almost inevitable must constitute only 
an interruption and an irrelevance. The sense of continuity of in- 
fluence is important in history; but it is no less important that any 
given work start not too far away from its subject and circle about 
it not too widely. 

The book, however, suffers its greatest ills at the hands of its 
translator. The most valuable and original part of Professor 
d’Aygalliers’ work is his examination of documents and sources. 
This section of sixty pages, the,entire Part I of the French edition, 
has been omitted from the English translation. The French edition, 
moreover, is rich and informative in footnotes and references; most 
of these have been omitted by the translator. The result of the last 
omission is doubly unfortunate for the author: one reads along to 
recognize familiar ideas restated without acknowledgment, eventu- 
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ally to excuse the author, of course, since the discourtesy is not his; 
but it is more serious that the usefulness of the book is considerably 
lessened by this same device. Finally, the text is disfigured by the 
errors which arise from the translator’s unfamiliarity with names, 
titles, and terms. In one place a mention of the [sagogics occurs, 
And surely there is no reason why Caesarius of Heisterbach, Wil- 
liam of Auvergne, Hugo of St. Victor should appear as Césaire 
d’Heisterbach, Guillaume d’Auvergne, Hugues de Saint-Victor, or 
why a host of writers up and down the Middle Ages should appear 
in an English translation under the French form of their names! 

Professor d’Aygalliers has produced a book which will probably 
stand for some time as the best treatise on Ruysbroeck. But despite 
this translation of it, it is in the interests of scholarly peace of mind 
that his work be consulted in the original. 


Ricuarp McKeon. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. G. A. 
JOHNSTON. (Open Court Series of Classies of Science and Phi- 
losophy, No. 2.) Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1915. 
Pp. vii + 267. 

Empiricism and Intuitionism in Reid’s Common Sense Philosophy. 


OuIn McKENDREE JONES. (With a foreword by Professor A. A. 
Bowman.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1927. Pp. 
xxv + 134. 

The first of these two volumes is a series of selections from the 
Scotch Realists, principally from Reid, together with a short intro- 
duction in which the editor discusses the origin and development 
of the philosophy of common sense. In his introductory essay Mr. 
Johnston makes this interesting observation: ‘‘It is probable that 
the actual development of Reid’s own views was determined ... 
partly by direct opposition to Hume and partly by criticism of 
Locke.’’ In the former respect it ‘‘is only a mild exaggeration to 
say that Reid’s system is a critical reconstruction of Locke.’’ When, 
on the other hand, Reid’s thought is taken as a direct reaction against 
Hume it ‘‘then appears more closely related to the uncritical appeals 
to common sense made by Reid’s contemporaries and successors” 
(pp. 8-9). In Mr. Johnston’s opinion, the former of these two lines 
of interpretation more truly reveals the real character of Reid’s 
thought. 

These comments on Reid may serve to indicate a weakness in Dr. 
Jones’ scholarly monograph. Dr. Jones’ sympathetic study intends 
to restore from an undeserved neglect what was of permanent im- 
portance in Reid’s philosophy. Yet he interprets Reid’s philosophy 
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almost entirely in terms of its antagonism to Hume, a point of view 
which automatically brings out the local and transitory, not the 
really significant aspect, of Reid’s thought, i.e., his sincere effort to 
restate Locke’s general outlook on the world in a way that would 
render it inaccessible to the kind of criticism made by Berkeley and 
Hume. If Dr. Jones had emphasized this constructive aspect of 
Reid’s philosophy in its relation to Locke, rather than Reid’s dull 
and usually mistaken polemic against Hume’s ‘‘skepticism,’’ he 
would have made an even more illuminating contribution to our 
understanding of Reid, than his fine study now affords, and a far 
better case for Reid’s reputation. 


Gait KENNEDY. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Mouvement et Pensée. Matureu Gr. Peucesco. Paris: Félix Alean 
1927. Pp. 170. 


Dr. Peucesco, who is a Roumanian disciple of Professor Charles 
Richet, offers one more highly speculative solution of the mind-body 
problem in terms of physiological psychology. This time we are 
to escape all the difficulties of relating thought to the brain by con- 
ceiving the latter as a ‘‘multitude of cellular entities with vibratory 
movements’’ or a ‘‘colony of living beings whose end-organs are in 
vibration’’; while the former is nothing but the synthesis of certain 
‘primary psychical cellular phenomena’’ or the consciousness of the 
brain’s movements directly intuited. 

Four-fifths of M. Peucesco’s treatise is devoted to a review of the 
physiological and psychological evidence in favor of his vibratory 
theory of the action of nerve cells, to which he adds little original 
data of his own, resting his case chiefly on the work of Sherrington, 
Richet, and others. Conceiving inhibition as interference, which 
turns out to be a specific characteristic of vibration, he finds it logi- 
cal to argue from what little we know of the actual vibratory move- 
ments of the sensory cells to a view of the entire brain as a sort of 
radio receiving station. Each cell, it appears, is a living organism 
conscious of its own movements, and therefore ‘‘the relation between 
mind and body is simply the relation between the nerve cells and 
the consciousness which they possess of their own movements.’’ 
Nerve cells are living beings; living beings are ‘‘endowed with 
psychie activity’’; psychic activity is ‘‘always the intuition of a 
movement’’; this solves the hitherto mysterious psycho-physical 
parallelism, ‘‘probléme le plus angoissant, non seulement de notre 
siécle mais de tous les temps.’’ It is all as simple as that, and just 
about as enlightening. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
Union COLLEGE, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


John Burnet, Professor Emeritus of Greek at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, Scotland, died May 26, aged 64. He had taught at St. 
Andrew’s for thirty-four years. In 1925 he went to the University 
of California for a year as Professor of Greek and was awarded an 
honorary degree of LL.D. by that university. His work is generally 
recognized as of the rarest competence and distinction. 





